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Orlanss K& Bucinda. 
Cuapter VII. 
“When forc’d the fair nymph to forrzo, 
What anguish she felt in her heart! 
Yet she thought,—out it might not be som 
"Twas with fain that I saw her defiart. 


I gazed as she slowly withdrew ; 

Her fiath Icouldhardly discern ; 

So anguish’d she bade him adieu, 

Zhat she never could expect a return.” 
Lucinpa retired with precipitation to her 

home and her chamber to unseal the sheet 

of destiny. 





She opened it, and read with | 


; . i 
surprise; she could scarcely believe Orlando | 
capable of writing a letter so much at vari- | 


ance with the feelings he had expressed | 


toward her, and she would not have believ- 
ed it to be from him, had she thought that 
any others were acquainted with their cir- 
cumstances. 


But at length, as she knew. 


that it was her father’s will that she should 
banish all ideas of ever forming a connexion | 


with him, she was the more resigned to 
Orlando’s seeming indifference toward her—- 
but this resignation could not have the effect 
of relieving her mind from the pangs which 
always attend the unrequitted lover—she 
rose from her chair, paced the room witha 
half frantic step, and seemed burdened with 
more than her delicate mind was capable of 
bearing. Is it possible, thoughtshe, that he 
whose heart I considered pledged for the 
love I bore towards bim—and from whom 
parental authority on my part was too weak 
to restrain me—-ls it possible that he can be 
guilty of such duplicity as to dictate such a 
letter as this? O that | could answer Vo /— 
but alas, I cannot; it surely must be his— 
for none other would have been acquainted 
with our a After a while, which was 
filled with exclamations against the incon- 


airs. 





| 


‘“Orlando,—To describe the feelings of 
my heart at this moment is more than my 
feeble powers are capable of—all that I can 
say is—that in thee | thought an emblem of 
constancy might e found—but alas! how 
fleeting the fairest prospects—how blighted 
the fondest hopes—how illusory every 
dream of happiness !— Farewell, Orlando.— 
But whene’er you look for happiness to 
that circle who have now withdrawn you 
from the village cot—remember, Orlando, 
remember her who fora while knew no other 
joy so great as being thy companion; and 
who, with her best wishes upon you, now 
bids you Farewell! And whene’er your en- 
joyments are at the height of earthly bliss—— 
remember, O Orlando, remember the state 
of her who once knew enjoyment——but alas, 
Orlando, fare thee well! LUCINDA.” 

The limits of this short relation will not 
permit a particular account of all the cir- 
cumstances.—The reader must now be 
brought to the sequel. 

Lucinda found no rest for her mind from 
the arms of Morpheus——and was in a poor 
condition for a morning walk——but she 
hoped that the serenity of the weather 
might dissipate from her mind the tempest 
which had been raging--she therefore re- 
solved to take the letter, and seek the bearer 
of the burden gwhich she felt bearing so 
heavily upon her——and of which she did not 
expect soon to be rid. 

With a heart yet balancing between paren- 
tal authority and love of Lucinda——which- 
ever preponderating the other must be 
thrown aside——Orlando in disguise had again 
strolled in pursuit of an answer to his billet ; 
of which he was at one moment sorry for 
having delivered——and at the next, proud of 
having made so great a sacrifice in obedience 
to the wishes of his parents and friends.—— 
Thus unstable, he met again the villager. 
Her pale cheeks—-her red eyes—her dis. 
regarded locks——all too plainly told that a 
heavy shock had been felt! He approach- 
ed her——she held her letter in her hand ex 
tended toward bim, and thus addressed him: 
* Take this in return for the one you gave 
me yesterday.— Tell Orlando, that Lucinda 
has him treasured up in her mind, but how 
long it will be capable of containing him she 
cannot tell——-she already begins to feel that it 
has received too great ashock. Tell him Lu- 


stancy of man—she sat at her table and wrote | cinda gives her best wishes to him. May hap- 


as follows: 


piness ever attend him—but as for me!” 





She could say no more—and turned upon 
her heel and left Orlando, fixed like a statne, 
to view her wild and irregular steps and 
strange gesture, as she receded from bis 
sight. 

No more was Lucinda the village pride— 
reason was dethroned—and nought to altract 
was left about her— 


‘* Her mina’s serenity was logand gone, 
Her eye grew languid, and she weft alone ; 
Yet causeless seem’d her grief; jor quick re- 
strain’d, 
Mirth follow’d loud, or indignation reign’d : 
Whims wild and simfile led her from her home, 
The heath, the common, or the fields to roam : 
Zerror and joy alternate rul’d her hours: 
Now blithe she sung, & gather’d useless flow’rs; 
Now fluck’d a tender twig from every bough, 
To whip the hov’ring demons from her brow. 
Ili-fated Maid ! thy guiding spark is fled, 
And lasting wretchedness awaits thy bed... 
Oh how much more forlorn 
ther night, that knows of noreturning dawn ! 
Slow from the threshold, once her infant seat, 
O’er the cold earth she crawls to her reircat ; 
Quitting the cot’s warm walls unhous’d to ke, 
Or share the swine’s impure and narrow sty ; 
The damp night air her shiv’ring limbs assails; 
In dreams she moans Orlando, and bewails, 
When morning wakes, nene earlier rous’d than 
she, - 
When pendant drops fall glitt?’ ring from the tree; 
But nought her rayless melancholy cheers, 
Or soothes her breast, or stofis her streaming 
Her matted locks unornamented flow; [teare. 
Clasping her knees, and waving to and fro ; 
Her head bow'd down, her faded checks to hide; 
A fittcous mourner by the fiathway side, 
Seme tufied molehill through the livelong day 
She callsher throne; there weeps her life away; 
And oft the gaily fiassing stranger stays 
His well tim’d step, and takes a silent gaze, 
Zill sympathetic drofis unbidden start, 
And fangs quick sfiringing muster round his 
heart ; 
And sufi he treads with other gazers round, 
And fain would catch her sorrow’s filainiive 
sound.” 
One line alone relates her tale of wom 
“O fare thee weil, fare thee well, Orlando !” 


Orlando was left heir to all the enjoy- 
ments which a sensitive mind is capable of, 
under such events, His parents followed 
him to an early grave—and moorn the day 
that their interference to check a glowing 
passion, had blasted two such fair and prom- 


ising flowers as Orlando and Lucinda. 
LYSANDER. 








To owe an obligation to a worthy friend 
is a happiness, and can be no disparagement. 
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The present nomber of our paper com- 
pletes its first quarter. We return thanks 
{o our subscribers for the patronage we have 
received—far beyond what we anticipated. 








LUViaAns. 

Time has swept away those prejudices 
which our forefathers felt towards the orig- 
inal proprietors of the soil, who were tn fact 
excited to the outrages they committed by 
ihe iovasion of their rights by foreigners— 
and we can now look upon the Indian, and in 
him view one of the scattered remains of 
the descendants of such as once inhabited 
the Jand on which we tread, without that 
terror which a century since reigned thro’- 
out New-England. The Indians who recent- 
ly erected their wigwams in our vicinity 
have attracted daily numerous visitors, to 


view their modes of life—which are no! 


materially different from what they were 
when our forefathers first came over—not 
withstanding they have lived for along while 
among civilized people. 

The following extract from Presiden 
Duight’s Travels, which exhibits the Incia: 
character in some lights, may be acceptabic 
to our readers at the present time. 


The principal tribes, which were settled 
in New-England, were the Pequods in Con 
necticut; Narrahagansetts in Rhode-Island 
the Wampanoags, Massachusetts, Nipnets «1 
Nipmuks, Nashuas, and Stockbridge Indian- 
in Massachusetts; the Pigwacket and Coo- 
Indians in New-Hampshire; and the Tarra 
teens, or Abenaquis, in the District of Maine 

The general character of these peopi 
was the same. They were tall; strait; of ; 
red complexion; with black eyes; of a va 
cant look when unimpassioned; with long 
black, coarse hair, well buiit; and possessed 
a natural onderstanding, sagacity, and wit, 
equal to the same attributes in other men. 

The passions of these people were 
exactly what natore, cherished by reguls 
and unlimited indulgence, made them. Un 
controlled by their parents during the: 
childhood and yonth, except in those case 
only, where neccessity forbade the indu 
gence, they were impatient of control ev 
atter, where it was not absolutely demande: 
by their personal or public safety. Thei 
hatred and revenge expired only with th 
life of the object, or their own; and was on 
diminished either by absence or time. Thew 

tachments to each other, individually, ap- 


pear to me to have been unusually feeble, 
even within the nearest degrees of consan 
yuinily. Perhaps an exception is to be made 
in favour of parental tenderness ; which, in 
some instances, seems to have existed, par 
ticularly in their women, with considerable 
Strength The men seem to bave had little 
tendency toward the gentle affections, and 
little respect forthem. Where their attach- 
ments existed with any strength, they were 
permanent; and they sometimes exhibited 
very bonorable specimens of gratitade. ‘The 
following story will exemplify both their 
gratitude, and their wit. Not many years 
alter, the county of Litchfield began to be 
settled by the English, a stranger Indian 
came one day, into an top, in the town of 
Litchfield, in the dusk of the evening; and 
requested the hostess to furnish him with 
some drink andasupper. Atthe same time, 
ne observed that he could pay for neither; 
aS he had had no success in hunting; but 
promised payment as soon as he could meet 
with better tortune. The hostess refused 
him both the drink and supper; called bim a 
lazy, drunken, goed for nothing fellow; and 
toid him she did not work so hard herself, to 
throw away her earnings upon such crea- 
‘ures as he was. 


to leave so inhospitable a place, showed by 
his countenance, that he was suffering very 
severely trom want and weariness, directed 
the hostess to suppiy him with what he 
wished, and engaged tu pay the bill himself. 
She did so. When the Indian had finished 
bis supper, he turned to bis benefactor ; 
(thanked him; and assured him, that he should 
‘emember his kindness, and whenever he 
was able, would fatthiuily recompense it.— 
tor the present, he observed, he could only 
ceward bim witha story; which, if the host- 
-ss would give him leave, he wished to tell. 
(he hostess, whose complacency had been 
iecalled by the prospect of payment, con- 
sented. ‘The lodian, addressing himself to 
‘iis beneiactor, said, **1 suppose you read 
be bibie.” The man assented. **Well,” 
iid the Indian, ‘the Bible say, God made 
we world; and then he took him, and look- 
-d on him, and say, ‘It’s ali-wery good.’ 
i hen be made ight; and took bim, and look- 
‘d on him, and say, ‘it’s alt very good.’ 
i ben he made dry lend and water, and sun 
‘od moon, and grass and trees; and took him 
«ad looked on him, and say, ‘It’s all very 
good.’ ‘Phen be made beasts and 
‘ud fishes, and took bim and looked on him 


iiao 35 and took him and looked on him, and 
“av, ‘it’s ali very good. Vhen be made 
yoman; and took uim, and looked on him, 
and he no dare say one such word.” The 
indhan, having told his story withdrew. 

who 





| 
j 
| 


Some years after, the oan hed be- 
f tended him, Nad + cCasion to go some dis- 
sace into the « ildenness between Li ci fieid, 
‘nen a frontier settiement. and A.bany. whee 
be was taken prisoner by an Indian scout, anc 
carried to Canada. When he arrived at the 








principal settlement of the tribe, on the souih- 





A man, who sat by, and | 
observed that the Indian, then turning about 


i mindin 


birds , 


| 











‘ro border of the St. Lawrence, tt was propo- 
sed by sume of the captors that he shouid be 
put to death During the Consultation, an 
old Indian woman demended that he shonid 
be given toher; thatsbe might adopt him 
in the place of a son whom she had lost in 
the war. He was.accordingly given to her ; 
and lived through the succeeding winter in 
her family, experiencing the customary ef- 
fects of sasave hospitality. The following 
summer, as he was at work in the fores' alone, 
an unknown Indian came up to him, and 
asked to meet him at a piace, which he point- 
ed out, Upon a piven day The prisoner a- 
gieed to the proposal ; but not without some 
apprehensions that mischief was mended hirm. 
Dating the ipterval, these apprehensions in. 
creased to sucha degree. as to dissuade him 
effectually. fiom folfitling his engazement. 
Soon after. the same Indiin found him at his 
wo: Kk again ; and very gravely reproved him 
for not performing his promise. The man 
apologized. awkwardly enough, but in the best 
manner jin his power. The Indian tcld him 
that he should be satisfied, if he would meet 
him at the same plaee on a future day. which 
he named Phe man promised to meet him, 
and fulhilled his promise. When he arrived 
ai the spot, he found the Indien previced 
with two muskets, ammunition for the, and 
two knapsacks The Indian o ‘ered hrm to 
take one. feach and foliow him The direc. 
tion of their march was to the south. The 
man fujlowed. without the leas: knowledve of 
what he was to de ot whether he was going; 
bet conc! ced. that ifthe Tnd.an inienced him 
harm, he would have desprtched him at the 
beginning. and that at the worst he was as 
safe where he was. as he could be in any other 
place. Wirhin «a short time. therefore. his 
fears subsided, although the Indian observed a 
profound and mysterious silence conrerning 
the object of the expedition In the day time 
they shot sich same as came in their w uv, 
and at night kind'ed a fire. by which ‘hey 
slept After atedions journey of many days, 
they came one morning 'o the top of an emi- 
nence, presenting a prospect of cul ivated 
country, in which was a number of houses. 
The Indian asked hie companion whether he 
knew the «round He replied eagerly that 
it was Lichfield. His enide then, alter re- 
him that he had so many years bee 
fore relieved the wants of a famished Indian, 
at an inn, in that tewn. subjoined, “Tam that 
Indian: now I pay vow: go home ”— Having 
said this he bede him adieu; and the man 


and say, ‘It’s all very good.’ ‘Then he made ;J°Y fully returner! to his own house. 


As it regards their government, among 
other incidents President Dwight mentions. 
the following: 

“When piopositions for war, or peace, 


| were made. or treaties proposed to thea by 


the Colonial Governours 3 they met the Am- 


ibassadors im counct! ; end at the end ot each 


paragraph, or propesttion, the principal .Sa- 
chem delivered a short stick to one of bis 


council, as a token, that it was his peculiar 
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duty to remember that paragraph. 
repeated, ull evety proposal was fnished— 
They then retired, to deliberate among them- 
selves; and after their deliberations were 
ended, the Sachem or councillor to whom he 
had celegated this office, replied to every 
paragraph, in its turn. with an exactness 
scarcely to be exceeded in the written corres- 
pendence of civilized powers. Each man 
actually remembered what was committed 
particularly to him; and, with this assistance 
the person, “ho replied, remembered the 
Whote. Some of their speakers were elo- 
quent In a high devree; and both their ges 
tures, and the modulations of their voice, 
were sin ularly natural, animated and impres 
sive. Both eloquence and wisdom were held 
by them ia high estimation; the wisdom, I, 
mean, which was manifested in public debate. 


_—_———P ea 


Female Beauty and Ornament, 

The ladies in Japan gild their teeth; and 
those of the Indies paint them red. The 
pearl of teeth must be dyed black to be 
beautiful in Guzerat.—In Greentand the la- 
dies color their faces with blue and yellow. 
However fresh the complexion of a Muasco- 
vile may be, she would ‘hink herself very 
ugiy if she was not plastered over with 
pant. ‘The Chinese must have their feet 
as diminutive as those of the she-goat’s, and 
to render them thus, their youth is passed 
in tortures In ancient Persia an aqueline 
nose was always thought worthy of the 
crown: and if their was any competition he- 
tween two princes, the people generally 
went by this criterion of Majesty. In some 
countries the mothers break the noses of 
their children; and others press the head 
between two boards that it may become 
square. The modern Persians have a 
strong aversion to red hair, the ‘Turks, on 
the contrary are werm admirers of it. Ip 
China, small round eyes are liked, and the 


girls are continually plucking their eye 
brows that they may be thin and long. The 


Turkish women dip a gold brush in the tine- 
ture of a black drog; which they pass over 
their eye brows; it is too visible by day, 
but looks shining by night; they tinge ther 
nails with arose color. An African beauty 
must have small eyes, thick lips, a large flat 
nose, and a skin beautifully black. ‘The 

mperor Monomotapa would not exchange 
is amiable negress for thé most brilliant 
juropean beauty. An ornament for the nose 
appears to us perfectiy unnecessary. ‘The 
Perovians, however, think otherwise; and 
they hang on tia weighty ring, the thick- 
ness of which is proportioned by the rank 
of their husbands. ‘The custom of boring it, 


as our ladies do their ears, is very common | 


in several nations. Through the perforation 
are hung various materials; gold, stones, a 
single, and sometimes a great number of | 
sold rings. 


This was, 


Mxtrrnal Affection 


WoMman’s chartns are certainly any, and 
powerful. The expanding rose jast bursting 


into beauty has an irresistable bewitching ness; | 


the blooming bride led triumphantly to the 


hymenial altar, awakens admiration and inter: | 


est, und the blush of her cheek fills with de- 
light—-but the charm of maternity is more 
sublime than all these. Heaven has imprint- 
ed in the mother’s face, something beyond 
this world, something which claims kindred 
| with the skies—the angelic smile, the tender 
look, the waking watchful eve which keeps 
its fond vigil over the slumbering babe. 


These ar 


exhalt, which the most eloquent tongue In vain 
| would eu ogise, and on which all description 
| becomes ineffective Inthe heart of man 
ites this joveiy picture; it lives in bis sym- 
| pathies ; it reins in his affections; his eves 
ilooks round in vain for such another object 
on earth 
Maternity. ecstatic sound! so twined round 
our hearts, tbat they must cease to throb ere 
re forgetit! ’Uis our first love; 7us part of 
our religion. Nature has set the mother up 
ona pinoacle, that ou infant eyes and aims 
ive first pptifted to 3 we cilng lo itm man 
heod; we wimest worship itin oldage He 
who can enter an apar ment and Leheoid the 
tender babe feeding on its mother’s beauly— 
;}rourished by the tide of lle which flow. 
through her geverous veils, Wiiheut a pant- 
ing bosom and a grateful eye, is DO man, bul, 





amonster. He who can approach the Cra- 
die of tpnocerce stihout thinning that f 
such is the kingdom of heaven!” of view 


the fond parent hang over its beauties, and | 


half retain her breatu, lest she should break 

its Slumbers, without a veneration beyond 

common feeling, ts to be avoided in every in- 

tercourse of life, and 1s fitonly for the shadow 
| of darkness and the solitude of the desert. 


——ae Oe 


Athanasian Creed. 


When the late Rev. Mr. Wright had a 
small iiving inthe «: est of Engtand, he re 
fused to read the Athanasian Creed, though 

epeatediy desired to d» so by his parishion- 
ers The parishioners complained to the 
Bishop. who ordered it to be read. Now this 
creed is appoinied to be said or sung, and Mr. 
Wrght, accordingly on the following Sunday, 
hus addressed his congregation: Next fol- 
lows Aihanasirs’s Creed, 


ow Clerk, mind what you are about.’ 
thev both struck up, and sung it with great 
glee, to a tox hunting tune, which haring 
meviousiy practiced, was wel! performed. — 
The parishioners again met, and informed 
their Pastor of what they called the indecor- 
(um—but the Bishop said that their Pastor 
was righ', for it was so ordered. upon which 
they dechived that they weuld dispense with 


the creed in future; nor did Mr. Wright ever 
| afier either read or sing ii. 





either to be gaid or | 
suNG, and with Heaven’s leave, I'll sing tt — 
W hep 


} 
e obiects which neither the pencil | 
nor the chisel can touch, which poetry fails to | 
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PHorty Dears Ago. 
A RETROSPECT. 
~ Lyce! ‘twas not thus we met 
Just forty years ago: 
Although we do not yet forges 
What we then learnt to know. 

And still each heart with pleasure warms; 
And siill the paths of joy we trace ; 
And still we seek each other’s arms; 
And still exchange the fond embrace. 


But the voluptuous hour is fled 
Of forty years ago: 
Our sunny sky preserves its red, 
But it has lost its glow! 
The ardor of our speed is o'er ; 
The raptures of our clasp are gone ;— 
The conscious past and future store 
Of bliss, in that wild present known, 


at 
—— -——— 
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MARRIED, 

In this town, by Rev. Mr. Clark. Mr. Jonw 
CORNELIUS, to Miss Hannan STAPLES 

\ir Rurus A. BrewsTER, to Mis. MAR- 
GARET GRANT, people of color. 

—-— 
DIED, 

In Dover, Mr Ichasop Horn, aged 79; 
Mr. TRistraM (oFFIN, aged 43, suicide. 

In Waitham, Mass Mrs. Lucy Marta 
FaRRAR, Wife of Professor Farrar, of Har- 
vara University, 
Rev Joseph Buckminster, of this town. 

In Chariestown, Mass. Mr. WuitLiaMm 
FERNALD, formerly of Kittery. Me. aged 85. 

In Rye, master { Homas Locke, aged I7, 
sen of Mr. Simeon Locke. 

In this town, Epwanp Currs, Esq. aged 
61, President of the U.S. Branch Bank, in 
this place. 

Cuaries Henry, aged 11 mo. son of 
Capt. Samuel Puckerman. 


SS EE EE eS eee 


WANTED, 
ROOM, in the central part of the town, 





suitable for an Office for the Magazine.’ 


Appl, immediately. 


LIVE 


200 casks Thomastown LIME, for sale by 
WILLIAM GIBBS; 
Aug. 5. Boyd's Wharf. 


TURNING. 

I all kinds done in the neatest manner and 

at short notice by the subscriber. 

He also would inform the public that he 
will set Looking Giass Plates, any size, at 
short notice. 

Picture —Portrait—Looking Glass and 
Profiie Frames made and gilt or re-gilt. 

Jos Work, most all Kinds, attended to. 

Smallest favors gratefully received... 

JOHN TRUNDY, 
No. 3, west side Penhallow street, 
Portsmouth, Aug. 5 


Sept. 23. 





















































and daughter Of the late- 
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POETRY. 











from the Auburn, (N.Y) Free Press. 
Che Militia Officer. 


Come, dear Muse, of trainers let us sing— 
Of drums, of fifes, whose thund’ring martia! 
noise, 

And deaf ’ning hubbub make the welkin ring. 
And draw applauding shouts from noisy boys; 
Noisy boys, who, this band to emulate, 

Stick on their hats, a feather or tin plate 


We'll sing the youth, (for he deserves our 

praise, ) [sword, 

Who quits the hoe, and grasps his trusty 

The proud candidate for his country’s bays, 
He struts a day a pompons English Lord— 

An English lord, whose drum-inspir’d heart 

‘Throws, reckless down, a penny for a tart. 


That sword glit’ring by his war-like side, 
The dazzling brightness of his silver stars, 
The waving feather, (once the gander’s 
pride,) 
All, all proclaim the bastard son of Mars— 
The son of Mars—-the god shines in bis gate, 
His formal step, and frame sublimely strait. 


Thus, the poet curious, oft has seen 
A blost’ring turkey-cock strut and flare, 
And stalk about with most majestic mien, 
At what—-awed feather—-do not, reader, stare, 
Stare, yes, reader, stare, when a fool you 
see, 
**Cloth’d in a little, little, brief authority.” 


I have seen his sword pierce a melon rind, 
I have seen the fire flashing from his eyes, 
And as they shot a ray almost divine, 
He, nobly, daring, dash’d it—at the boys— 
At the boys, who tho’t Mars himself was 
there, 
To bully them, and wrinkled females scare. 
[bright, 
And as they saw his brandish’d sword s: 
The dazzling stars glit’ring on his breast, 
They shrunk in terror, trembling, from his 
sight— 
The conq’ring hero proudly stood confest—- 
Proudly stood confest, and now the scene i+ 
o’er— 
Insensible, he lies, to the Bachanalian roar. 





PAemory and Pope. 


How oft does Memory, care beguiling, 
Picture happy hours far fled; 

And oft, young Hops, fond flatt’rer, smiling, 
Bid us raise the drooping head. 


Memory, present ills now smoothing, 
Shows us what we’ve past enjoy’d; 

Hore, that charm of life still soothing, 
Points to others unalloy’d. 


Thew sure the mind, with pleasure twining, 
Past delights and those unblown, 

May weave a wreath, tho" tear-drops shining 
Mark the hour Misfortune’s own. 


ee a, 
AMUSEMENT. 











From a London Paper. 


A Man of Pew Words. 


A young man, a short time back, arrived 
at an inn, and, after alighting from his horse, 
went into the travellers’ room where he walk 
ed backward and forward for a few minutes, 
displaying the utmost self-importance. At 
length he rang the bell, and, upon the 
waiter’s appearance, gave Him orders nearly 
as follows :—* Waiter! [ am a man of few 
words, and don’t like to be continually ringing 
the bell, and disturbing the house: [ll thank 
you to pay attention to what I say” The 
waiter replied, “Yes sir.”” “Inthe first place, 
bring me a glass of brandy and water, cold, 
with a litle sugar and atea spcon ; Wipe down 
this table, throw some cvals on the fire, and 
sweep up the hearth; bring me a couple of 
candles, pen, ink and paper, some wafers, a 
little sealing-wax, and let me know w hat ime 
the post voes out; tell the hostler to take care 
of my horse, dress him well, and let me kiuow 
when he is ready to feed ; order the chamber: 
maid to prepare a good bed, take care that 
the sheets are well aired. a clean mightcap 
and a ylass of water in the room; send the 


the stable in; tell him I must have my boots 
brought into the room to-night, and that I 
want to be called at five in the morning ; ask 
your mistress what I can have for supper, and 
tell her I should like a roast duck, or some 


in; I want to ask him a few questions.”— 
The waiter answered, “Yes, sir,” and then 
went to the landlord, and told him a gentie- 
man in the parlour wanted a great many 


which was all he could remember. 


Pulpit Bloquence. 


__A preacher in the neighbour hood of Black- 
friars. London, not undeservedly popular, had 
jist finished an exhortation strongly recom- 
mending the support of a cettain very mevi- 
orious insutution, The congregaiion was 
numerous, and the chapel crowded to excess. 
The discourse being finished, the plate was 
«boul to be handed round to the respective 
pews, when the preacher made this short ad- 


pathy I have witnessed in your countenances, 
and the strict attention you have honoured 
ve with, there is only one thing I am afraid 
of: that some of you may be inclined te give 
toomuch. Now it is my duty to inform you, 
that justice, though not so pleasant, should al- 
ways be a prior virtue to generosity: there- 
fore, as you will all be immediately waited 
upon in your respective pews, I wish to bave 
it thoroughly understood, that no person will 
think of putting any thing into the piate who 
cannot pay his debts.” I need not add that 
this produced a most overflowing collection, 














boy with a pair of slippers that I can walk to | 


thing of that sort; desire your master to siep | 





things, and among the rest he wanted him, 


The following is an extract from avery feel- 
ing address of ua gentleman to a lady Zo 
frurchase such an admirer a “world of dia- 
monds”? qwould be cheap indeed. 


“In the inexhaustible infinitude of thy 
beatilic perfections, suffer thy most passion- 
ate adorer, one celestial smile on thy necta- 
reous lips. Pardon bim, most enchanting of 
thy sex, if in the transporting paroxisms of 
serapbick admiration, he does one day hope 
for one electrick kiss on those cherubick 
corals, to lull his soul into a sweet delirium 
of agonizing ecstacy. O most egregiously 
benignant angel! to affix a Value to the 
smallest hair of thy transiucent head, would 
be to estimate a world of diamonds; but to 
delineate thy éceaucy would be to paint a 
heaven which we never saw, and to talk a 
language that we never knew.” 

An American Negro Slave. 

A poor ignorant negro came toa minister 
with a melancholy and dejected look, and de- 
sired him to come and baptize his master 
avain. “Why, Sambo,” replied the minister, 
“whatis the matter with your master?” *O, 
my mas-a been one good massa when you 
bapuze afore; but now he forget all his reli- 
gion, and scold, and vex, & whip poor negro!” 

Three gentlemen being in a coffee house, 
one called for a dram, because he was hot.—— 
‘Bring me another,’ says his companion, be- 
cause [ am cold.——-The third, who sat by 
and heard them, called out, ‘Here boy, bring 
me a glass because J like it. 

In a chorch a few miles from London, the 
Priest was repeating that part of the Litany 
which offers up prayers “for all those who 
travel by land or by water,” &c. the Clerk 
suddenly exclaimed, “Except my wile, who 
eloped trom me two days ago.” 


During the revolutionary war two brothers 


_ from one of the eastern ports, were command- 


dress to the congreyation :—* From the sym- | 


| ff 
not run away, the commanding officer bad re 


e's of privaieers—they cruised together, and 
were eminentiy successful doing great dam- 
ave tothe enemy and making much money 
for themselves. One evening being In the 
latrtude of the shoals of Nanweket, bet many 
miles to the eastward of them, they spied a 
large Briish vesse:, having the appearance of 
a me:chantman, and made towards her ; but 


‘to their astonishment. found her to be a frig- 


ate disguised. A very leh breeze prevaile 
ing. they hauled off in different directtons=<= 
one only could be pursued. and the frigat 
Finding he coul 





gained rapidly upon him 


course to Stralagem—on a sudden he hauled 
down every sail, and all hands employed with 
setting fioles, as if shoving a vessel off a bank! 
The peopie on board the frigate we'e a.nazed 
at the supposed danger thev had iun, end to 
save themselves from being grounded, limme- 
diately clawed off, and left the more knowing 
yankee “to make bimseif scarce.” os son as 
the night rendered it prodent for him to hoist 
sail in a sea two hundred fathoms deep ! 














